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ABSTRACT 

This study explored perceptions of two-year public 
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attainment. The selected samples of students consisted of 6,655 
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administered the ACT College Outcomes Survey. Results indicated that 
students perceive large differences in the importance of the 26 
selected college outcomes examined in the study. Similarly, their 
reported progress at the college varied considerably among the 26 
outcomes areas, Jn general, students' average "Importance Scale" 
ratings were somewhat higher than their "Progress Scale" ratings, 
suggesting that they felt a need to make additional progress toward 
achieving their goals. Large differences in the average progress and 
importance ratings were observed among various subgroups of students 
based on gender, area of study, GPA, and hours of employment. These 
findings suggest that many background and demographic factors 
influence students' perceptions of their goals and their progress 
toward achieving these goals. (Contains 32 references.) (JDD) 
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Assessing Student Perceptions of the Importance and Progress 
on Outcomes of Two-Year Public Colleges 

Abstract 

The purpose of this study was to explore perceptions of two-year public college students 
regarding their growth and preparation while enrolled "at this college" and correlates of such 
perceptions. The variables examined were students' perceptions concerning the importance of 
and their progress toward 26 selected college outcomes as these relate to broad areas of study, 
sex, college grade-point average (GPA) : hours of employment — both >eiated to major and 
unrelated to major, and perceptions of goal achievement "at this college." The population of 
interest consisted of 35 two-year public colleges in 16 states that administered the ACT College 
Outcomes Survey to selected samples of students (N = 6,655). 



Assessing Student Perceptions of Importance and Progress 
on Outcomes of Two-Year Public Colleges 



Even though the benefits — both monetary and nonmonetary — of attending college are becoming 
more obvious (Douglass, 1977), and higher education is considered by many to be a "blue chip 
investment for individuals and the nation" (American Council on Education, 1992, p. 4), 
institutional goals to improve quality and external pressures for accountability are prompting 
colleges to devote more attention to evaluating institutional effectiveness (Bradley, Draper, and 
Stuhl, 1994). Moreover, there is a growing need to know how our students feel their colleges are 
meeting their most personally relevant educational goals. Whatever the motive, attempts to 
institutionalize Total Quality Management (TQM), Continuous Quality improvement (CQI), or SVS 
(Something Very Similar) are becoming more prevalent in two-year and four-year colleges and 
universities (Cross, 1993; Seymour, 1992, 1991; Marchese, 1991). 

The kalidescope of higher education's interest in assessing student outcomes takes on color from 
many directions (Gray, 1989). Sophisticated student consumers are searching for quality 
instruction and cost effective education. Financial supporters— public and private alike— want to 
know if their expenditures and investments are wisely placed. Administrators and policy makers 
have urgent and often unexpected needs to know about programs in order to allocate and 
reallocate existing resources, provide eviden M the need to continue or discontinue support for 
given areas, and plan toward maximum effectiveness in all programs (Ewell, 1985). Regional and 
professional accrediting bodies are requiring documentation on program effectiveness, including 
assessment plans and programs, and are thereby beginning to change the face of higher 
education. Faculty are seeing the logic of placing their attention on student outcomes first, then 
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programs, then course offerings and lesson plans instead of the other way ai und (Huisken, 
1994). 

Periodic self-evaluation is essential in any endeavor. Colleges engage in evaluation for many 
purposes and at many levels within the institution. Information about selected subgroups on a 
campus can be useful in the design, implementation, evaluation, or modification of academic and 
student development programs and services in order to meet the needs of students. Enrollment 
managers do so to influence the size and characteristics of the institution's student body — linking 
research on students to develop plans for recruitment, admissions processing, pricing, financial 
aid, advising, retention measures, and other policy initiatives (Clagett and Kerr, 1993; Davis-van 
Atta and Carrier, 1986; Dolence, 1989-90). Student outcome results can also "be used to 
improve retention and recruitment strategies, to identify problems within particular programs or 
curricula, or to establish the need for increasing the emphasis on particular skills areas across 
the curriculum" (Ewell, 1985, p. 2). Student development workers seek to strengthen their 
programs and services. Academic affairs wants to insure that academic advising is personally 
relevant and academically sound. Faculty seek student feedback on their teaching, and such 
feedback enables institutions to provide better support for teaching and learning. Other offices 
on campus will have different uses for the same or simitar data. 

With self-evaluation in mind, researchers have tried for at least half a century to find out how the 
college experience impacts or affects students— intellectually, socially, personally, and otherwise. 
Several outstanding efforts have been made to synthesize research on college outcomes. 
Feldman and Newcomb (1 969) examined four decades of studies — about 1 ,500 in all— to assess 
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the impact of college on students. Later, Bowen (1977) reviewed approximately 600 studies to 
identify the various intellectual, personal, and economic benefits that accrue to those who attend 
college. While others have made similar efforts, none has approached the comprehensive scope 
of Ernest T. Pascarella and Patrick T. Terenzini, who reviewed and synthesized 2,600 pieces of 
research on student characteristics likely to be affected by the college experience, producing the 
remarkable book, How College Affects Students: Findings and Insights from Twenty Years of 
Research (1991). The conceptual or organizational framework guiding their work was based on 
taxonomies of college outcomes from a number of scholars, among them, Astin (1973) whose 
taxonomy included both the cognitive and affective dimensions— ihe whole person. 

Use of both the cognitive and affective dimensions to characterize the full spectrum of college 
outcomes has broad support. For example, in a 1986 article for the AAHE Bulletin, Cross 
recalled Howard Bowen's view that, 'Education should be directed toward the growth of the whole 
person through the cultivation not only of the intellect and of practical competence, but also of the 
affective dispositions, including the moral, religious, emotional, social, and aesthetic aspects of 
the personality" (Cross, 1986). 

Examining influences on students' academic growth in college, Terenzini and Wright (1987) 
reviewed the existing literature, making a "surprising discovery that little of what longitudinal 
research exists is concerned with the centra' purpose of higher education: students' cognitive 
development" (p. 162). Bowen (1977), after commenting on the "great need for additional 
res * irch on higher education outcomes," remarked on the particular need for more research on 
cognitive outcomes. In a chapter on cognitive learning, Bowen stated, "One of the anomalies of 
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studies conducted on outcomes is that less attention has been devoted to cognitive learning than 
to affective development." 

Just as more research may be needed on the cognitive dimension of student outcomes, more 
may also be needed on outcomes of two-year institutions. Pascarella and Terenzini (1991 ) have 
noted that much of the existing college outcomes research focuses largely (although not 
exclusively) on students attending four-year institutions. While their findings and insights are of 
interest to all, their meta-analyses focus on change in four-year students as they progress from 
freshman to senior year. In their summary chapter, they discuss learning and cognition of these 
studen >, concluding that, "Modest advances are evidenced in general verbal and quantitative 
skills, and fairly substantial advances are demonstrated in knowledge of the specific subject 
matter related to one's major field of study" (p. 558). They were not surprised by these findings, 
but registered more surprise in finding gains on a "range of general intellectual competencies and 
skills that may be less directly or explicitly tied to a college's formal academic program. 
Compared to freshmen, seniors are not only more effective speakers and writers, they are also 
more intellectually advanced. This intellectual change includes an improved ability to reason 
abstractly or symbolically and to solve problems or puzzles within a scientific paradigm, an 
enhanced skill in using reason and evidence to address issues and problems for which there are 
no verifiably correct answers, an increased intellectual flexibility that permits one to see both the 
strengths and weaknesses in different sides of a complex issue, and an increased capacity for 
cognitively organizing and manipulating conceptual complexity" (p. 558-559). Pascarella and 
Terenzini conclude, "It is likely that gains in college on such dimensions as abstract reasoning, 
critical thinking, reflective judgment, and intellectual and conceptual complexity also make the 
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student more functionally adaptive.. ..Put another way, the individual becomes a better learner. 
;* is in this area r we believe, that the intellectual development coincident with college has its most 
important and enduring implications for the student's postcollege life" (p. 559). 

While Pascarella and Terenzini (1991) acknowledge the major positive role played by two-year 
colleges in social mobility and in the socioeconomic attainments of students attending community 
colleges, compared with those whose education ends with high school, they do not comment in 
any detail on cognitive attainments of two-year college students. Rather, they cite evidence, 
including Clark's (1960) work that suggests community colleges can function to "cool out" 
students' educational aspirations, particularly as evidenced in their likelihood of completing a 
bachelor's degree (Pascarella and Terenzini, 1991, pp. 590-591). 

All colleges— two-year and four-year alike— aspire to make a positive difference in their students' 
intellectual, personal, and social areas of development. They also seek to cultivate positive 
student perceptions of such growth. Furthermore, it is unlikely that any college, two-year colleges 
included, would settle for the idea of "cooling out" their students, but rather, are more likely to 
want to promote learning how to learn, preparation for further education, and lifelong learning 
among their students. The members of the Study Group on the Conditions of Excellence in 
American Higher Education who produced the influential report, Involvement in Learning: 
Realizing the potential of American higher education (Mortimer, et al., 1984), issued this charge 
clearly in the first chapter, "The United States must become a nation of educated people. Its 
citizens should be knowledgeable, creative, and open to ideas. Above all, they should learn how 
to learn so they can pursue knowledge throughout their lives and assist their children in the same 
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quest," (p. 2) One of the Study Group members, Alexander Astin, has emphasized that the 
college experience should make a positive difference to students, not only in their knowledge and 
skills, but also in their attitudes (1985, 1984, 1975, 1973). 

Yet we know intuitively that positive regard for one's undergraduate experience may not 
characterize every college graduate. Students are not all equally motivated when they enter 
college— their sense of the importance of various college outcomes differs from student to 
student. During their college years, they are not all equally "involved in learning" (as the Study 
Group would have them be), and they are not ail equally committed to becoming lifelong learners. 
It stands to reason that they are not all equally impressed with their own accomplishments or 
progress as they near the time of completion. Feedback from students on their perceptions of 
their college experience can enhance the ability of colleges to shape the conditions under which 
character, motivation, and attitudes develop, thereby promoting cognitive growth and aspirations 
to become lifelong learners. 

Clark's (1 960) argument does not tell the whole story about the outcomes of two-yea: colleges. 
Two-year public institutions have witnessed phenomenal growth in the past decade. By 1991 , 
they represented over 37 percent of the total enrollment in higher education and 48 percent of 
the public enrollment (U.S. Department of Education, NCES, 1993). The present study focuses 
on cognitive skills and intellectual development, which, according to Pascarella and Terenzini, has 
to do with the utilization of higher-order intellectual processes, including "knowledge acquisition, 
decision-making, synthesis, and reasoning" (1 991, p. 5). Research on the nature and extent of 
cognitive outcomes of Iwo-year public institutions will help bring about a greater understanding 
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of the contribution of this sector to higher educations 1 overall efforts to assure quality education 
for every individual. 

Objective 

The purpose of this study was to explore perceptions of two-year public college students of the 
importance to themselves and their progress on cognitive skills and intellectual growth outcomes. 
The study will examine these responses in relation to areas of study, sex, cumulative grade point 
average (GPA), hours of current employment— both related to major and unrelated to major, and 
respondents' perceptions of goal attainment "at this college." 

Method 

An exploratory research approach was used to analyze the data. This approach allows the 
researchers to look for patterns, ideas, or hypotheses rather than to confirm them. The findings 
from this study will provide information pertinent to those assessing cognitive college outcomes 
at two-year, public institutions. 

Sample 

The data for this study were based on a user sample of 35 two-year public institutions, in 16 
states predominantly in the Midwest, that used the ACT College Outcomes Survey during the 
calendar year 1993. Respondents to the survey consisted of 6,655 two-year, public college 
students whose data were submitted at the time their institutions contracted with ACT for survey 
scoring, analysis, and report preparation. While a wide variety of colleges and students are 
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represented in this study, the data do not comprise a nationally "representative" sample of two- 
year, public institutions or students. 

Instrument 

The instrument used in this study was the ACT College Outcomes Survey, designed to collect 
student oerceptions of their growth and preparation in cognitive and affective areas and their 
satisfaction with various aspects of the institution. The instrument was based on the results of 
a national research effort sponsored by two major councils of the Association of Community and 
Junior Colleges— the National Council for Student Development and the National Council for 
Instructional Administrators— to develop a college outcomes survey that could be used prior to 
graduation at both two-year and four-year colleges to assess student perceptions of their growth 
and development. It was designed for administration to students near the completion of their 
programs of study. An earlier version of the instrument was pilot tested on a nationwide 
population of several thousand two-year and four-year college students, and refinements were 
made accordingly. The outcome statements on the instrument are broad enough in scope to be 
applicable to most postsecondary institutions, but specific enough to provide data that is 
translatable into institutional action. The instrument requests students to respond to several types 
of items, including the following: 

demographic items (e.g., major, sex, cumulative GPA, responsibilities and time 

allocations in 1 1 areas including hours of employment) 
26 cognitive skills and intellectual development outcomes of college to be rated on 

level of perceived Importance and extent of progress made "at this college" 
7 agree/disagree statements about general education courses 
9 agree/disagree statements "about this college" (e.g., "This college has helped me 

meet the goals I came here to achieve") 
06 personal growth outcomes of college to be rated on extent of personal growth anl 

extent of college contribution to that growth 
39 satisfaction-with-college items 
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5 summary items related to overall growth/preparation "at this college 1 ' 
The administration modes (e.g., distributed in-class, through the mail, handed out at registration) 
varied from institution to institution. The effects of these various administration modes on the data 
are unknown. 

Variables 

Dependent variables included 26 items that examine students' perceptions of the importance to 
themselves of cognitive college outcomes, and which are then rated again to describe the extent 
of students' progress "at this college" on the same cognitive outcomes. (Affective outcomes are 
assessed elsewhere in the same survey instrument.) In addition, the study examined students' 
perceptions of the extent to which "this college" helped them meet the goals they "came here to 
achieve." The independent variables included sex, cumulative college grade-point average 
(GPA), hours per week currently employed — both related to major or unrelated to major, and eight 
broad areas of study into which respondents' majors were classified. The eight selected areas 
of study were Agriculture/Trade, Liberal Arts, Business, Education, Health Fields, Natural 
Sciences/Mathematics, Social Sciences, and Technologies. 

Students selected their majors from ACT's List of College Majors and Occupational Choices at 
the time they responded to the survey. For this study, student majors were later grouped into 
eight broad areas of study derived by combining the structure provided by ACT's L o f College 
Majors and the categories of majors suggested in Peterson's Guide to Two-Year Colleges: 1990 
(Dilts, Martin, and Zidzik, 1989). 
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Results 

In the discussion of results, reference is frequently made to the Importance Scale and to the 
Progress Scale . The Importance Scale ratings for the 26 outcomes-related items are based on 
a 5-point Likert scale, where 5 = very great, 4 = great, 3 = moderate (average), 2 = little, and 1 
= none. Likewise, the Progress Scale ratings for the items are based on a similar 5-point Likert 
scale, where 5 = very much, 4 = much, 3 = moderate (average), 2 = little, and 1 = none. When 
the averages (means) for either scale are referred to in text, they are listed following the symbols, 
"M" for mean. 

Characteristics of the Respondents 

Table 1 presents frequencies and percentages of respondents by demographic subgroup. Of the 
6,655 respondents, 63.5 percent were female. Just over half indicated their majors were either 
in Business (22.1%) or Health Fields (29.1%). Each other area of study had under 12 percent 
of the respondents. Based on their self-reported cumulative college grade-point averages, 
respondents were categorized into two GPA groups, "3.00 and above" (61.1%) and "below 3.00" 
(39.1 %). Nearly 36 percent of respondents were currently unemployed, over 24 percent worked 
half time or less (currently employed 1 to 20 hours per week), and the remainder— nearly 40 
percent — worked more than half time (currently employed 21 hours per week or more). Of the 
4,266 currently employed respondents, the majority (67.9%) were employed in jobs unrelated to 
their majors. Only 1 ,370 of the currently employed respondents (32.1%) worked in jobs related 
to their majors. 
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Insert Table 1 here 



Overall Perceptions of Importance and Progress on 26 Cognitive Outcomes 
Table 2 and Figure 1 present the average Importance Scale ratings for each of the 26 cognitive 
outcomes, arranged in descending order based on the magnitude of the mean. The two 
outcomes with the highest average importance Scale ratings, "Acquiring knowledge and skills 
needed for a career" (M = 4.59) and "Becoming competent in my major" (M = 3.78), were rated 
slightly closer to "very great" than to "great" in importance. The outcome with the third highest 
rating, "Learning to think and reason," (M = 4.39) was rated higher than any of the remaining 
outcomes, but closer to "great" than to "very great." "Appreciating the fine arts, music, literature, 
and the humanities" (M = 3.26) was the only outcome with an average rating below 3.50. 



Insert Tables 2 and 3 and Figure 1 here 



Table 3 and Figure 1 present average Progress Scale ratings for each of the 26 cognitive 
outc mes, arranged in descending order based on the magnitude of the mean. As shown in 
Table 3, none of the 26 outcomes received Progress Scale ratings as high as 4.00 ("much"). The 
three items rated highest on the Importance Scale (see Table 2) were also rated highest on the 
Progress Scale : "Acquiring knowledge and skills needed for a career" (M = 3.93), "Learning to 
think and reason" (M = 3.81), and "Becoming competent in my major" (M = 3.78). Seven other 
outcomes had Progress Scale ratings above 3.50, closer to "much" than to "moderate (average)." 
The two outcomes with the lowest ratings on the Importance Scale were the same as the two 
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lowest on the Progress Scale. "Appreciating the fine arts, music, literature, and the humanities" 
(M = 2.91), and "Learning principles for conserving and improving the global environment" (M = 
2.77). Note that on the Importance Scale , the means for these two items were slightly closer to 
"great" than to "moderate," whereas on the Progress Scale the means were well below "moderate 
(average)." 

In Tabies 2 and 3, the average rating(s) of the items on the Progress Scale were lower than were 
their counterparts on the Importance Scale. With this pattern of difference (see Figure 1), it is 
tempting to assume that respondents consistently failed to make progress in accord with the value 
they placed on the importance of the outcome. However, this inference may not be entirely 
accurate, because the concepts and item response options associated with each scale are 
different: importance is not the same concept as progress . Even if both scales were measuring 
the same concept — for example, progress — the definition of the points on the two scales differ 
(i.e., the meaning of "great" and "very great" on one scale is not equivalent to "much" and "very 
much" on the other scale). Also, in interpreting these data, one should bear in mind that the 
context of the Importance Scale items did not require respondents to confine themselves to the 
enrollment "at this college" as the Progress Scale items did. Rather, respondents were asked to 
rate the 26 outcomes as to "how important it is for you to attain," regardless of when and where 
they may want to attain them. The instructions also asked that this rating be made "regardless 
of the amount of progress you have made toward attaining it." The instructions for the Progress 
Scale, on the other hand, asked respondents to report progress made toward the goal "at this 
college." Progress made elsewhere, either off campus, in a work setting, or even before entering 
the institution, was to be excluded from consideration in responding to the item. 
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Nevertheless, the two scales for Importance and Progress are similar enough in meaning (i.e., 
"very great" and "great", etc. is similar in meaning to 'Very much" and "much") to lead us to 
suspeci that respondents' sights may be greater than their current level of attainment. Their 
aspirations exceed their current achievement; they ultimately seek more than they have currently 
accomplished. In this sense, it seems reasonable to infer that the respondents, on average, have 
not made as much progress on the outcomes as they ultimately want to make, whether it be "at 
this college" or elsewhere in the future, given the level of importance they placed on them. For 
this, we should rejoice, rather than grieve. To quote from Robert Browning's Andrea del Sarto 
(outdated though his references to women are), tt Ah, a man's reach should be greater than his 
grasp, Or what's a heaven for?" 

To explore this difference in response further at a local level, groups of students might be 
convened to consider this phenomenon (i.e., of the importance of these outcomes being more 
highly rated than the progress on them) as it relates to their own experience at the college. 
Follow-up interviews or round-table discussions — quality circles — on goals and progress toward 
selected outcomes could aid an institution in implementing its TQM/CQI/SVS program. 

Table 4 and Figure 1 provide glimpses of respondents' priorities with regard to the importance 
of the 26 outcomes, and a convenient comparison of the respondents' sense of 
progress/achievement on each "at this college." The 26 outcomes are listed in order from highest 
to lowest on the Importance Scale . The ranks for each outcome, based on the Progress Scale 
means appear in the second column. The original item numbers as they appeared in the survey 
are listed in the third column. As can readily be seen in Table 4, the seven outcomes with the 
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highest ranked means on the Importance Scale (Items 14, 15, 3, 2, 11, 5, and 1) also bear 
highest means on the Progress Scale, although the order on the Progress Scale varies slightly 
from that of the other scale. The two outcomes with ue lowest ranked means on the Importance 
Scale (Items 23 and 16) are the same as the two lowest ranked means on the Progress Scale . 
By observing the rankings of the means, one can gain a sense of the overall priority assigned by 
respondents to the outcomes, whether in terms of relative importance of each or relative progress 
on each. 



Insert Table 4 here 



As shown in Table 5, the correlation between the average ratings of Importance and Progress 
scale means, using Pearson's r, was .97, and using Spearman's Rho, .99. The high correlation 
coefficients indicate that respondents rated the same items as high or low on both scales. 



Insert Table 5 



Perceptions of Importance and Progress by Eight Broad Areas of Study 
In Tables 6 and 7, the Importance Scale means and their rankings and the Progress Scale means 
and their rankings are presented fur each of the 26 cognitive outcomes. At the left of each table 
are the overall rankings and means for each item for the total group of respondents. In the next 
columns are the rankings and means for each of the eight general areas of study. In the last 
column of each tablo is the analysis of variance F-statistic for equal item means. 
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Table 6 presents the Importance Scale means and their rankings by area of study. Notice that 
the rankings of several items differed considerably for the different areas. 



Insert Tabie 6 and 7 and Figures 1.1 and 1.2 here 



For example, 'Thinking objectively about beliefs, attitudes, and values" (Item 5) was ranked 
among the top six by Social Sciences respondents (5th, M = 4.26) and Education students (5th, 
M = 4.12), but 1 4th (M = 3.72) by Agriculture/Trade students and 1 7th (M = 3.85) by Technologies 
respondents. Similarly, "Effectively using technology" (Item 24) was ranked among the top five 
on the Importance Scale by students in Agriculture/Trade, Business, Natural 
Sciences/Mathematics, and Technologies, but was in the lower half of the 26 rankings for Liberal 
Arts, Education, Health Fields, and Social Sciences. As mijht be expected, there was also a 
large variation in the Importance Scale rankings by academic areas for "Applying scientific 
knowledge and skills" (Item 22), which ranked 21st overall, but was rated much higher by three 
academic areas, Health Fields, Natural Sciences and Mathematics, and Technologies. Also, as 
one might expect, Liberal Arts students ranked "Appreciating the fine arts, music, literature, and 
the humanities" (Item 16) higher than did the other seven academic areas. A similar pattern 
occurred for "Understanding and applying math concepts and statistical reasoning" (Item 25) and 
"Learning about the role of science and technology in society" (Item 26). Anatvsis of variance 
tests for differences among the Importance Scale means were significant at the p<.001 level for 
all 26 items examined (see the last column for F-statistics). 
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Just as Table 6 presents the Importance Scale means and rankings by area of study, Table 7 
presents the means and rankings that pertain to the Progress Scale for the same eight areas of 
study. The seven top-ranking outcomes on the Importance Scale (see Table 6 above) were also 
the seven top-ranking items on the Progress Scale , the only difference being a slight variation in 
the order of the items. (See Figures 1 .1 and 1 .2 for variations by area of study of the ratings on 
the Importance Scale and the Progress Scale for two different outcomes, "Ir moving my writing 
skills" (Item 7) and "Effectively using technology" (Item 24).) 

"Acquiring knowledge and skills for a career" (Item 14) was ranked 1st overall and 1st by each 
of the areas except in Liberal Arts where it ranked 8th. A similar pattern was observed for 
"Becoming competent in my major" (Item 15) which was ranked 12th by Liberal Arts students, but 
higher by all other areas. The items with the largest differences among the means for the eight 
areas of study were "Effectively using technology" (Item 24), "Applying scientific knowledge and 
skills" (Item 22), "Learning principles for improving physical and mental health" (Item 19), and 
"Appreciating the fine arts, music, literature, and the humanities" (Item 16). For these items, 
average Likert scale differences amonc, subject area groups frequently exceeded .50. 

Presented in Table 8 are the Importance Scale and Progress Scale rankings and averages by 
sex. On the Importance Scale, males and females ratings differed significantly for all but th *e 
items (Items 1, 2, and 24). Of the 23 remaining items, only two, "Applying scientific knowledge 
and skills" (Item 22) and "Understanding and applying math concepts and statistical reasoning" 
(Item 26), were rated significantly higher by males than by females; the other 21 outcomes items 
were rated significantly higher by the females. 
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Insert Table 8 here and Figures 2 and 3 here 



On the Progress Scale, a similar pattern held c irue, in that females provided significantly higher 
ratings for 19 of the 26 cognitive outcomes than did males. The three items on which males 
reported higher average ratings than females were "Understanding and applying math concepts 
and statistical reasoning" (Item 26), "Learning about the role of science and technology in society" 
(Item 25), and "Effectively using technology" (Item 24). There were no significant differences in 
average ratings by sex for the four remaining items. 

Importance and Progress by Cumulative GPA 

Table 9 and Figures 4 and 5 present the Importance Scale and Progress Scale averages and 
rankings for the 26 outcomes items by college GPA group. In general, only moderate differences 
were observed between the ratings for the two GPA groups. For the Importance Scale, only five 
items exhibited mean differences for .1 0 or greater, including items 1 , 2, 3, 4, and 15. For all five 
of these items, students with GPAs of 3.00 and above provided higher ratings than those with 
GPAs below 3.00. 

A similar pattern was observed for the Progress Scale ; however, somewhat larger differences 
were found between the means for the two GPA groups. 



Insert Table 9 and Figures 4 and 5 here 
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The greatest mean differences were observed for "Becoming competent in my major" (Item 15), 
(M = 3.87 and 3.64), "Acquiring knowledge and skills needed for a career" (Item 14) (M = 4.00 
and 3.82), and "Developing problem-solving skills" (Item 2) (M = 3.71 and 3.55). On items with 
significant differences between the two groups, respondents with GP As of 3.00 or above reported 
that they made significantly more progress than respondents with GPAs below 3.00. 

Table 10 and Figures 6 and 7 present importance and progress results by hours of employment 
per week. Three groups of respondents were studied: those who did not work, those who worked 
from up to half time (1 to 20 hours per week), and those who worked more than half time (21 + 
hours per week). 

In general, the same outcome items were ranked high and/or low by respondents from all three 
groups for both the Importance Scale and Progress Scale , For the Importance Scale, only one 
item, "Effectively using technology" (Item 24), exhibited moderately large (>.1 0) mean differences 
among the three employment-related groups, suggesting that the importance of various 
educational outcomes is not appreciably affected by employment. 

In contrast, the Progress Scale ratings for all but three of the 26 items were significantly lower for 
the respondents who worked more than half time. This finding suggests that students perceive 
heavy work schedules as detrimental to their educational progress in most outcomes areas. 
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Insert Table 10 and Figures 6 and 7 here 



Perceived College Help in Goal Attainment for Selected Respondent Subgroups 
In addition to analyses of student responses to the 26 outcomes-related items discussed earlier 
in this paper, the study examined students' reactions to their college's assistance in meeting the 
goals they entered the college to achieve. Specifically, students' agreement ratings were 
analyzed for the statement "This college has helped me meet the goals I came here to achieve" 
(Item 1 , Part C, Section II of the College Outcomes Survey). A 5-point Likert scale as used with 
this item, where 5 = strongly agree, 4 = agree, 3 = neutral, neither agree nor disagree, 2 = 
disagree, and 1 = strongly disagree. Responses were then analyzed by selected respondent 
subgroups using analysis of variance procedures (see Table 11). 



Insert Table 1 1 here 



For all five independent variables studied, significant differences were observed among the 
respondent subgroups, although only marginal differences were found among the subgroups 
based on "Hours of paid employment." Students with GPAs of 3.00 or above rated their college's 
assistance in helping them meet their goals much higher on average (+.?6) than did students with 
lower GPAs. Similarly, females and students employed in jobs related to their majors provided 
higher ratings than did their counterparts. Students with majors in Business, Education, and the 
Health Fields also tended to provide more positive ratings than did those in other areas of study. 
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/ 

Summary and Discussion 

The purpose of this study was to examine two-year public college students' perceptions of the 
importance of various college outcomes and their progress toward attaining these outcomes. 

Several observations may be made concerning the results of this exploratory study. Students 
perceive large differences (more than one full Likert point, on average) in the importance of the 
26 outcomes examined in the study. Similarly, their reported progress at the college varied 
considerably among the 26 outcomes areas. In general, students' average Importance Scale 
ratings were somewhat higher than their Progress Scale ratings, suggesting that they felt a need 
to make additional progress toward achieving their goals. However, the relative order of the 
mean ratings of the 26 outcomes items was similar (r a .97) for the importance and progress 
scale ratings. Large differences in the average progress and importance ratings were observed 
among various subgroups of students based on sex, area of study, 3PA, and hours of 
employment. These findings suggest that many background and demographic factors influence 
students' perceptions of their goals and their progress toward achieving these goals. 

■jased on these findings, several areas of future research seem warranted. First, college officials 
may wish to further examine the importance of and perceived progress toward selected college 
outcomes for various subgroups of students at their institutions. Follow-up interviews and focus 
groups for various student subpopulations may yield a better understanding of outcomes-related 
issues on a particular campus. Second, the apparent gap between students' ratings of the 
importance of the selected college outcomes and their progress toward achieving these outcomes 
needs further study. Is this result simply an artifact of the scales used or are students asking for 
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more assistance from colleges in meeting their goals? Perhaps the importance they place on 
attaining goals will always be greater than their perceived attainment. Additional research on this 
issue may be beneficial to officials designing college curricula. Finally, the apparent impact of 
hours employed on students' perceptions of their progress toward their goals suggests the need 
for further research on the impact of employment on the wide range of college outcomes. 
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Table 1. Frequencies and Percentages of Respondents by Demographic Subgroup 





Number 




Subgroups 


Responding 


Percent 


Broad Areas or brudy 






Agriculture/Trade 


310 


4.7 


Liberal Arts 


368 


5.5 


Business 


1466 


22.1 


Education 


618 


93 


Health Fields 


1934 


29.1 


Natural Sciences/Ma thematics/Compute* Science 


427 


6.4 


Social Sciences 


779 


11.7 


Technologies 


741 


11.2 


Sex 






Fell talc 




fA 5 

Ox? .3 


Male 


2422 


36.5 


Cumulative college grade point-average (GPA) 






3.00 and above 


4136 


62.1 


Below 3.00 


2519 


37.9 


Hours of paid employment per week 






No hours worked 


2389 


35.9 


Employed up to half time (20 hours or less) 


1611 


24.2 


Employed over half time (over 20 hours) 


2655 


39.9 


Employment related to major or not related to major 






Employment related to major 


1370 


32.1 


Employment not related to major 


2896 


67.9 



2^ 



* Table Z Mean Importance Scale Ratings of Selected College Outcomes 



Importance 




Survey 




Scale 


Number 


Item 




Mean* 


Responding 


Number 


Cognitive Skills and Intellectual Growth Outcomes 


4.59 


6495 


14 


Acquiring knowledge and skills needed for a career 


4.57 


6489 


15 


Becoming competent i my major 


439 


6513 


3 


T paminc f n fTiinlr and ?pasnn 


4.21 


6523 


2 


Developing problem-solving skills 


4.19 


6511 


11 


Listening to and understanding what others say 


4.12 


6504 


5 


Thinking objectively about beliefs/ attitudes/ and values 


4.12 


6515 


1 


Drawing conclusions after weighing evidence/ facts, and ideas 


4.07 


6474 


24 


Effectively using technology (e.g., computers/ high-tech equipment) 


4.05 


6512 


9 


SDeakint? mnre effectively 


4.04 


6518 


10 


Further developing my study skills 


4.02 


6477 


21 


Learning about career options 


4.02 


6517 


13 


Developing openness to new ideas and practices 


4.00 


6472 


20 


Developing effective job-seeking skills (e.g., interviewing, resume construction) 


4.00 


6518 


12 


Learning to formulate and re-shape my lifetime goals 


4.00 


6509 


4 


Locating/ screening, and organizing information 


3.96 


6497 


6 


Developing my creativity/ generating original ideas and products 


3.89 


6476 


17 


Broadening my intellectual interests 


3.87 


6503 


8 


Reading with greater speed and better comprehension 


3.85 


6515 


7 


Improving my writing skills 


3.82 


6468 


19 


Learning principles for improving physical and mental health 


3.76 


6475 


22 


Applying scientific knowledge and skills 


3.72 


6468 


18 


Discovering productive and rewarding uses of my talents and leisure time 


3.59 


6475 


25 


Learning about the role of science and technology in society 


3.58 


6467 


26 


Understanding and applying math concepts and statistical reasoning 


3.51 


6467 


23 


Learning principles for conserving and improving the global environment 


3.26 


6478 


16 


Appreciating the fine arts, music, literature, and the humanities 



* This Importance Scale mean was computed from a Likert-type scale, when 5=Very Great, 4=Great, 3=Moderate(Average), 2=Little, 
l=None. 
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Table 3. Mean Progress Scale Ratings of Selected College Outcomes 



Progress 




Survey 




Scale 


Number 


Item 




Mean* 


Responding 


Number 


Cognitive Skills and Intellectual Growth Outcomes 


3.93 


6446 


14 




Acquiring knowledge and skills needed for a career 


3.81 


6471 


3 


Learning to think and reason 


3.78 


6432 


15 


Becoming competent in my major 


3.66 


6467 


11 


Listening to and understanding what others say 


3.65 


6471 


2 


Developing problem-solving skills 


3.63 


6466 


1 


Drawing conclusions after weighing evidence, facts, and ideas 


3.60 


6458 


5 


Thinking objectively about beliefs, attitudes, and values 


3.58 


6469 


13 


Developing openness to new ideas and practices 


3.57 


6454 


4 


Locating, screening/ and organizing information 


3.51 


6467 


12 


Learni :j to formulate and re-shape my lifetime goals 


3.48 


6474 


7 


Improving my writing skills 


3.48 


6477 


10 


Further developing my study skills 


3.43 


6475 


9 


Speaking more effectively 


3.42 


6427 


17 


Broadening my intellectual interests 


338 


6451 


6 


Developing mv creativity / e en era tine original ideas and Dm di iris 


334 


6434 


24 


Effectively using technology <e.g., computers, high-tech equipment) 


3.25 


6431 


22 


Applying scientific knowledge and skills 


3.22 


6435 


21 


Learning about career options 


3.22 


6475 


8 


Reading with greater speed and better comprehension 


3.16 


6423 


19 


Learning principles for improving physical and mental health 


3.13 


6431 


26 


Understanding and applying mam concepts and statistical reasoning 


3.11 


6432 


20 


Developing effective job-seekir.g skills (e.g., interviewing, resume construction) 


3.11 


6428 


25 


Learning about the role of science and technology in society 


3.07 


6425 


18 


Discovering productive and rewarding uses of my talents and leisure time 


2.91 


6435 


16 


Appreciating the fine arts, music, literature, and the humanities 


2.77 


6426 


23 


Learning principles for conserving and improving the global environment 



* This Progress Scale mean was computed from a Likert-type scale, when 5=Very Much, 4=Much, 3=Moderate(Average), 2=Little, 
l=None. 
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Table 4. Ranking of the Importance and Progress Means for Selected College Outcomes 



lis 4js ui utmc 




Survey 


1 


Scale 


Scale 


Item 




f/fean Rank 


Mma Rank 


Niimlif*r 


fnoroitivp Skills and Intellectual firowth Outcomes 


1 


1 


14 


Acquiring knowledge and skills needed for a career I 


2 


3 


15 


Becoming competent in my major j 




2 


3 


Learning to think and reason 


4 


5 


2 


Developing problem-solving skills 


5 


4 


11 


Listening to and understanding what others say 


6 


7 


5 


Thinking objectively ibout beliefs, attitudes, and values 


7 


6 


1 


Drawing conclusions after weighing evidence, facts, and ideas 


3 


16 


24 


Effectively using technology (e.g., computers, high-tech equipment) 


9 


13 


9 


Speaking more effectively 


10 


12 


10 


Further developing my study skills 


11 


18 


21 


Learning about career options 


12 


8 


13 


Developing openness to new ideas and practices 


13 


22 


20 


Developing effective job-seeking skills (e.g., interviewing, resume construction) 


14 


10 


12 


Learning to 'ormulate and re-shape my lifetime goals 


15 




4 


Locating, screening, and organizing information 


16 


15 


6 


Developing uiy creativity, generating original ideas and produces 


17 


14 


17 


Broadening my intellectual interests 


1 Q 

lo 




Q 

o 


Reading with greater speed and better comprehension 


19 


11. 


7 


Improving my writing skills 


20 


20 


19 


Learning prhiciplss for improving physical and mental health 


21 


17 


22 


Applying science knowledge and skills 


22 


24 


iS 


Discovering pjfcd*K*ive and rewarding uses of my *r.le - ts and leisure time 


23 


23 


25 


Learning ^aut Jie role of science and technology society 


24 


21 


26 


Understanding , ad applying math concepts and sta^s m\ reasoning 


25 


26 


23 


Learning principles for conserving ard improving the global environment 


26 


25 


16 


Appreciating the fine arts, music, literature, and h e humanities 



Table 5. Correlation Between the Average Ratings of Importance and Progress Scale Mp.ans. 





Correlation coefficient 


Pearson's r (between importance 




and progress scale means) 


.97 


Spearman's Rho (between importance 




and progress scale means) 


.99 
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Table 11. Analysis of Variance Test for Achievement of Goals by Selected Subgroups 



Goals Achieved by Selected Subgroups 


Number 
Responding 


Mean 


df 


F-Statistic 


Area of Study 






7, 6457 


831*** 


Agriculture/Trade 


297 


- 3.97 






Liberal Arts 


358 


3.83 






Business 


1426 


4.10 






Education 


607 


4.09 






Health Fields 


1885 


4.12 






Natural Sciertces/Mathema tics/Computer Science 


416 


3.99 






Social Sciences 


759 


3.99 






Technologies 


717 


3.99 






Sex 






1, 6457 


60.21*** 


Male 


2336 


. 3,94 






Female 


4123 


4.11 






Cumulative College GPA 






1, 6474 


143.50*** 


3.00 and above 


4008 


4.15 






Below 3.00 


2468 


3.89 






Hours of Paid Empjoynrent Per Week 






2, 6473 


3.75* 


No hours worked 


2312 


4.08 






Employed up to half time (20 hours or less) 


1579 


4.07 






Employed over half time (over 20 hours) 


2585 


4.02 






Employment related to major or not related to major 






1, 4153 


73.44*** 


Employment related to major 


1327 


4.20 






Employment not related to major 


2837 


3.96 







Note. The measurement of goals is based on respondents' levels of agreement with the following statement: This college has helped 
me meet the goals I came here to achieve." Extent of agreement or disagreement was computed from responses to a Likert-type 
scale: 5= strongly agree, 4= agree, 3= neutral, neither agree nor disagree, 3= disagree, and 1= strongly disagree. 
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